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IMPERIAL METHODS OF INSCRIPTION ON 
RESTORED BUILDINGS : AUGUSTUS AND 
HADRIAN 



The zeal which the emperor Augustus displayed in beauti- 
fying Rome with new buildings did not surpass the pains he 
took to preserve from the ravages of time the monuments 
already existing. Restoration of the ancient cult founda- 
tions, as well as of the secular edifices of the state, he 
regarded as a duty. He therefore assumed the oura operum 
publicorum, and by this act made the supervision of the 
maintenance of public buildings an imperial prerogative. 

The successors of Augustus did not shirk this responsibility. 
Hence the restoration of the old structures of former times 
continued to be a marked feature of the architectural activities 
of the emperors. Judging from extant inscriptions, and from 
the testimony of the biographers, the repairing and the rebuild- 
ing set on foot in certain reigns quite outstripped the produc- 
tion of new monuments. Thus Vespasian, who, to be sure, 
erected several new buildings, was especially active in restora- 
tion, and is dubbed by an inscription, C.I.L. VI, 934, resti- 
tvtor aedivm sacrarvm. Dio Cassius (76, 16, 3) and 
Spartianus (Vit. Sev. 23) characterize Severus particularly as 
a restorer. The truth of their accounts is confirmed by the 
numerous inscriptions which bear the name of Severus, and 
contain mention of buildings repaired under the auspices of 
the emperor or of members of the imperial family. 1 

When the process of refurbishing or rebuilding had been 

1 Cf. Suetonius, Vespasian, 8 ; O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Bom, 

2. Aufl., p. 59. 
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brought to an end, it rested with the imperial restorer to decide 
whether to view the structure as his own creation or as de jure 
still the handiwork of the founder. Upon the answer given 
to this question depended the assumption or the rejection of 
inscriptional right on the building restored, with consequent 
neglect or recognition of the claim of the original builder to 
retain his place on the architrave. Now the treatment accorded 
to the memory of the founder by an imperial restorer was 
deemed a fact worthy of record — an inference which one is 
warranted to draw from the frequent allusion to the matter 
made by the writers who deal with the history of the Empire. 
Sometimes the reference applies merely to the restoration of 
one building. Often in the later historians, such as Dio 
Cassius and the Scriptores, the practice of a given emperor 
is summed up in a general estimate of his procedure. A just 
attitude toward the deserts of the original builder was consid- 
ered meet subject for praise, an unjust for blame. Augustus 
himself set the fashion by recording in his own Res Gestae con- 
spicuous instances in which he had paid due homage to the 
memory of the founder. Literary sources vouch for the fair- 
ness of the Princeps in this respect. 1 Of the successors of 
Augustus, the behavior of at least eight, beginning with 
Tiberius and ending with Alexander Severus, has been in 
like manner put on record. 

Direct literary evidence bearing on the subject is thus sig- 
nificantly extensive. It is clear that in the time of the Empire 
there prevailed strict notions as to what the proprieties de- 
manded of a Caesar in framing an inscription which was 
intended to commemorate the restoration of a building. Popu- 
lar sentiment, reflected by the literature, reckoned on the 
observance of certain regulations, and stood ready to criti- 
cise any departure from the established usage. What was 
this typical policy? In how far was it followed by indi- 
vidual emperors ? What were the considerations that guided 
practice ? 

1 Mon. Ancy. 4, 3-4 ; 4, 9-10. 
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To these questions full and adequate answer has not, I 
believe, been given. Liebenam, in a recent work, 1 mentions 
several examples illustrative of the policies of four emperors — 
Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, and Alexander Severus. With the 
exception of his citation of some pertinent inscriptions, Liebe- 
nam adds nothing to the ancient note of Gothofred on the 
Codex Theodosianus, 15, 1, 31. Other writers who have vouch- 
safed notice to the points in question have either referred in 
general terms to the fact that some of the emperors did not 
assume the right of inscription on restored buildings, or have 
stopped with a cursory glance at the procedure of a single 
emperor. Jordan, in his authoritative article 2 on the dies 
natalis of the temple, argues that a new dedication was joined 
to the rebuilding of a temple. This may be inferred from the 
fact that the name of the restorer was inscribed on the edifice 
just as the name of the original builder had been. The name 
of Catulus was placed upon the new Capitol, and — I follow 
the Latin closely — "we read in various places of emperors 
who, with exceptional modesty, waived inscriptional right upon 
buildings restored by them." Marquardt 3 asserts that in their 
restoration of temples the emperors sought to avoid the neces- 
sity of adding to the dies natalis a second festival of dedication, 
by preserving the original dedicatory inscription and foregoing 
recognition of their own services. De Ruggiero 4 merely re- 
peats Marquardt to the effect that when a new dedication was 
necessary, the old inscription was kept. 

Comparison of the views of Jordan and Marquardt leaves 
one in some perplexity. According to the one, it would seem 
that it was the usual practice for the restorer to inscribe his 
own name on his building. Rejection of the privilege was the 
exception, whereas, if we accept Marquardt's statement, rejec- 
tion was the rule. As a matter of fact, a survey of the evi- 

1 Stadteverwaltung im Romischen Kaiserreiche, Leipsio, 1900, p. 163. 

2 Eph. Epig. I, p. 235. 

8 Romische Staatsverwaltung, vol. 3, p. 274. 
4 Dizionario Epigrajico, p. 148, art. aedes. 
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dence, literary and epigraphic, will show that neither of these 
scholars quoted above has given a satisfactory description of 
the established usage. Their statements are confined to the 
restoration of sacred edifices. Both stopped short of setting pre- 
cisely the limits of normal procedure. Marquardt, in particu- 
lar, based his generalization solely upon the policy of Augustus, 
as set forth by Suetonius (in Aug. 31), Dio Cassius (in 53, 2, 
4-5), and the Princeps himself (in Mon. Ancy. 4, 9). But even 
Augustus, right-minded restorer though he was, felt bound to 
keep the name of the original builder only under certain con- 
ditions. What these conditions were, is not specified. Again, 
not all the emperors, as Marquardt ex silentio implies, imitated 
the practice of Augustus, so that it is misleading thus to assume 
that the policy of the Princeps indicates an invariable method 
of procedure among his successors. 

I have presumed to indulge in these criticisms on the basis 
of a study of such information about methods of inscription on 
restored buildings as I have been able to gather from literary 
sources and from inscriptions. The results of the investiga- 
tion, which are partly of archaeological, partly of historical, 
interest, I shall not attempt to set forth at this time, but 
shall confine myself to discussing the policies of Augustus 
and Hadrian. These two emperors were regarded as types 
of the magnanimous restorer. It is thus desirable to get an 
appreciation of their respective attitudes toward the original 
builder to use as a standard of comparison. Some sidelights 
may also be cast upon the motives by which these emperors 
were governed in their procedure. Furthermore, I hope to 
show that it is possible to gain new ground from which to 
approach two questions which have attained a respectable 
majority, archaeologically speaking. I have in mind (1) Lan- 
ciani's theory, according to which the inscription, G.I.L. VI, 
31060 (=Bull. Oomm. vol. XI (1883), p. 208), is to be attrib- 
uted to the peperino temple on the Palatine, called variously 
the shrine of Magna Mater (Hiilsen) or Victory (Richter) ; 
(2) the date of the inscription of Agrippa on the Pantheon. 
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I. AUGUSTUS 

In the Monumentum Ancyranum, 4, 1-8, there is given an 
extended list of buildings which Augustus built new or rebuilt 
a solo. To all of these the word feci, i-jrorjaa in the Greek 
text, is appljed. Now we know that at least one of these 
structures, the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, was, properly 
speaking, a restoration. The Republican temple had not 
entirely collapsed. Nepos (Att. 20) describes it as unroofed. 
Livy (4, 20) applies to it the stock phrase used to indicate a 
tumble-down condition and need of repairs — vetustate dilap- 
sam. Both writers use reficere of the operations of Augustus. 
Furthermore, the new temple stood on the same foundations as 
the old (Dion. Hal. 2, 34). Nevertheless Augustus did not 
hesitate to classify his work as a new building, owing possibly 
to the fact that he levelled what remained of the walls of the 
old temple, instead of contenting himself with supplying the 
new roof that, according to Nepos, would have sufficed. 

There can be no rashness in asserting that Augustus inscribed 
his own name and his own name alone on the new building. 
The use of the word feci in the Monumentum Aneyranum, of 
course, proves nothing as to the wording of the actual inscrip- 
tion. It is the procedure of Augustus in connection with the 
Porticus Octavia, also included in the list to which I have 
referred, that shows by implication that the Princeps assumed, 
as a matter of course, the right to place his own name exclu- 
sively on all other buildings mentioned in the context. The 
new Porticus Octavia followed closely the lines of the old. 
Eodem in solo is the phrase used in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num. It is noteworthy also that Festus, p. 178, wrote reficere 
when referring to the building with which Augustus replaced 
the original colonnade. Yet Augustus speaks of himself as 
the builder of a, new portico, and differentiates by the word 
priorem. 1 Now on this building the emperor perpetuated the 

1 Mon. Ancy. 4, 2-4 : "porticum . . . quam sum appellari passus ex nomine 
eius qui priorem eodem in solo fecerat, Octaviam." 
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name of Octavius, the founder. Nevertheless it is plain from 
the care with which mention of the act is inserted, that the 
Princeps took credit for the display of uncommon condescen- 
sion, and departed from his ordinary practice. Why he did so, 
will appear later. At present it is enough to repeat that the 
absence of the name of Augustus on the Porticus Octavia indi- 
cates the contrary for the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius and the 
other buildings specified. 

Although the truth of this surmise scarcely needs further 
confirmation, conviction is so necessary for the purpose of this 
paper that I may be pardoned for adding to internal evidence 
data drawn from an external source. 

Ovid, Fasti, 4, 347, writes of the successive restorations of 
the shrine Magna Mater in Palatio : 

Nasica accepit; tenipli non perstitit auctor. 
Augustus nunc est. Ante Metellus erat. 

The restoration at the hand of Augustus is without doubt 
that to which the Monumentum refers in the passage under 
discussion. Ovid, who was inspired by personal knowledge 
of the facts, calls Augustus the founder of the temple of 
his day. The poet says explicitly that the connection of 
the two previous builders with the shrine had passed away 
with the edifices for which they stood sponsors. There was 
no thought of any obligation to preserve a predecessor's in- 
scription. "Augustus (auetor) nunc est" allows us to phrase 
in imagination a dedication containing the name of the emperor 
only. 

It is therefore clear that the accounts which the sources give 
as to the deference with which Augustus treated the original 
builder apply to restoration in the narrowest sense. Having 
established this fact, one is able to rate at their true worth the 
words of praise in which biographers and autobiographer in- 
dulge. Augustus says (Mon. Aney. 4, 9-10) : " Capitolium et 
Pompeium theatrum utrumque opus impensa grandi refeci sine 
ulla inscriptione nominis mei." Suetonius may have had in 
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mind this passage as well as the reference to the Porticus Octa- 
via already quoted, when he wrote Aug. 31 : " proximum a dis 
immortalibus honorem memoriae ducum praestitit qui imperium 
P. R. ex minimo maximum reddidissent. Itaque et opera 
cuiusque manentibus titulis restituit." Dio Cassius (53, 2, 
4-5) furnishes an independent version which materially supple- 
ments Suetonius and the Monumenturn Ancyranum : twv Be Brj 
vaojv irpovoiav iTrotr/aaTO. tow (lev yap vk IBkot&v tivcov yevevq- 
/ievov<; Tois T€ traialv avrcov Kal rot? iyyovoK, eiye rives Trepiijaav, 
eTTKTKevda-at, meXevcre, tow he Xoittoik aiiTO? aveKTrjcraTO. ov fievroi 
Kal rr)v B6%av t»)? OMroSo/M^o-ew? a<fxov ia^erepiaaro, a\\' aireBwtcev 
avTois Tofc KaTaaKevdaaacv airrovs. 

It is fortunate that we have this passage in the Historia 
Romana with which to amplify the testimony of Suetonius. 
Direct use of an exemplar of the Monumenturn Ancyranum by 
Suetonius is a fact generally accepted. The references in the 
inscription to the restorations of the Portico of Octavius, the 
Capitol, and the Theatre of Pompey in themselves contain 
enough data to have inspired the generalization of Suetonius. 
In that case there would be but one first-hand source on which 
to base conclusions concerning the policy of Augustus. The 
information furnished by Dio is, therefore, indispensable. 
Thanks to Mon. Ancy. 4, 17-18, " duo et octaginta templa deum 
in urbe consul sex [turn ex decreto] senatus refeci, nullo prae- 
termisso quod e[o] temp[ore refiei debebaf]" and Suetonius, 
Aug. 30, " aedes sacras vetustate conlapsas aut incendio absum- 
ptas refecit," we can identify the irpovoia rmv vamv of which Dio 
speaks. In another passage Dio puts into the mouth of Tibe- 
rius words of eulogy which point also to an invariable policy 
pursued by Augustus (56, 40, 5) : Kal irdvra /xev to, epya ra 
TreTTOvnicoTa eiricrKevdcra'i ovBev&s t&v <jroir)crdvTa>v avra rrjv Bo^av 
aireo-repnae. 

Thus by common consent the sources portray Augustus as 
adopting voluntarily a generous attitude toward the memory of 
a former builder. Evidently he could have usurped sole right 
of inscription in all cases. No one would have dared say the 
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head of the state nay, 1 yet he did not care to push his preroga- 
tive to the extreme. Again, he could have followed a compro- 
mise arrangement by retaining the dedication of his predecessor 
and adding a record of his own improvements. This practice 
was not infrequently resorted to, as inscriptions show, 2 although 
an emperor laid himself open to ridicule or criticism by append- 
ing his titulus when repairs had been insignificant. 3 At any 
rate Augustus did not sanction this usage. The Capitol and 
the Theatre of Pompey were the two famous relics of Republi- 
can architecture. The temptation to connect one's name with 
such monuments would be very strong. A Sulla had mourned 
openly because he was unable to realize his wish to dedicate the 
Capitol and had declared his epithet Felix a misnomer (Pliny 
N.H. 7, 138). The pertinence of his disappointment was ap- 
preciated by posterity (Tacitus, Hist. 3, 72). Augustus could 
scarcely have forgotten that a flattering senate had authorized 
the substitution of the name of Caesar for that of Catulus 
(Dio, 43, 14, 6). There was the chance to wipe out old family 
scores by obliterating the name of Pompey on the stone theatre, 
or by causing his inscription to surrender exclusive place. 
Augustus had lavished money on each building (grandi impensa 
refeei), so that there was every incentive to move him to com- 
memorate his repairs. Yet we find him refusing to take any 
liberty whatsoever with the name and fame of the builder 
("sine ulla inscriptione nominis mei," Mon. Ancy. 4, 10; "ma- 
nentibus titulis," Suetonius, Aug. 31). 

It is safe to conclude that the policy pursued by Augustus in 
connection with the Capitol and the Theatre of Pompey is a 
replica of his attitude everywhere. Since he deigned to forego 
the right of inscription on the two occasions on which the 

1 Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 2, p. 950: "Es gehbrt wesentlich zum Character 
des Principats dass auf den grossartigen Bauwerken mit denen sie namentlich 
Rom und Italien schmilckten kein anderer Name erscheint als der ihrige." 

*C.I.L. VI, 1256-58; XI, 2999; VI, 1275; XIV, 2216; VI, 1244-46; VI, 
896 ; VI, 938 ; VI, 997 ; VI, 883. 

8 Dio Cassius, 76, 16, 3, on Severus ; of. my article entitled ' The Attitude of 
Dio Cassius toward Epigraphic Sources,' Michigan Studies, vol. I, pp. 139-140. 
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exercise of the prerogative must have seemed desirable and 
justifiable, it is not reasonable- to suppose that he would have 
acted less generously when restoring shrines and secular edi- 
fices of minor importance. Dio Cassius, therefore, did not ex- 
aggerate when he wrote that Augustus never appropriated the 
glory of having built an edifice which he had merely restored. 

The definite considerations that dictated the policy of Augus- 
tus, were, it would seem, those which common justice would 
suggest and common sense execute. (1) On buildings secular 
or sacred, which were simply restored, the Princeps said noth- 
ing about his improvements but kept intact the inscription of 
the original builder. Whether the repairs were elaborate or 
slight, mattered not at all. (2) If his operations amounted to 
a reconstruction, a solo, he figured in his own and in contempo- 
rary opinion as the founder of a new monument. The new 
edifice might follow the same plan as the old and stand on the 
same foundations or there might be a change in dimensions and 
contour. In either case Augustus deemed himself under no 
obligation to retain the inscription of the founder. Instead of 
so doing he wrote on the architrave his own name or, if he 
chose, the name of a member of his family. Thus when he re- 
placed with a new colonnade the portico built by Metellus 
around the Temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina, and 
added a library, he severed the current connection of the name 
of Metellus with the spot and rechristened the group of build- 
ings after Octavia : cf. Veil. 1, 11 ; Pliny, N.H. 34, 31. The 
treatment accorded to the memory of Metellus finds a parallel 
in the effort of Augustus to change the name of the Basilica 
Julia to the Basilica Gaia et Lucia (Mbn. Ancy. 4, 15-16). 
After the destruction of the building by fire Augustus rebuilt 
and enlarged it. On the score of these improvements he dedi- 
cated the structure in honor of his grandsons. There was of 
course no thought of trespass in not perpetuating the name of 
Julius. The same conclusion must hold good of the new dedi- 
cation of the Portico of Metellus. 

To make our reconstruction of the policy of Augustus unas- 
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sailable, we must be ready with an explanation to cover all cases 
in which he departed from his regular practice. As we have 
previously learned, Augustus included the Portico of Octavius 
in the list of edifices which he built new or restored from the 
old foundations. As he himself tells us, he preserved the name 
of the founder on the building, essentially a new portico. The 
reason for this special dispensation — for Augustus viewed it as 
such — I have never seen given, although the explanation is 
simple. Augustus was moved by gentile loyalty to permit the 
Porticus Octavia to keep its name. To honor an Octavius was 
to honor Octavianus. Family pride marked out plainly the 
course to be followed. 

This explanation does not rest upon conjecture. There is no 
lack of evidence to show that the element of personal memorial 
played an important part in the erection and perpetuation of 
Roman public buildings. When the Romans built to adorn the 
city, to subserve public health or convenience, to glorify a 
divinity, they also built, to quote the felicitous phrase of Taci- 
tus, ad posterum gloriam. So strong was the consciousness of 
the memorial character of buildings erected and dedicated by 
an ancestor that a decent sentiment assigned first of all to the 
posterity of the founder the duty of preserving from ruin and 
decay the family monument. Let the reader refer once more 
to the passage from Dio, 53, 2, 4, quoted above and note that 
Augustus placed the responsibility for the restoration of tem- 
ples built by private citizens upon the ' children or the descend- 
ants of the original builder in case issue still survived.' The 
Claudii stood in especial relation to the shrine of Bellona, 
founded by Appius Claudius Caecus. (Cf. Gilbert, Topographic, 
vol. 3, p. 74, n. 1.) A second Appius Claudius placed in the 
temple portraits of his ancestors and inscriptions reciting their 
deeds (Pliny, N.H. 35, 12). The words of Ovid, Fasti, 6, 203, 1 
when compared with Fasti, 4, 347, seem to indicate that the 
name of the founder was still to be seen on the architrave in 

1 " Appius est auctor Pyrrho qui pace negata 
multum animo vidit ; lumine captus erat." 
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the time of Augustus. In like manner, the Aemilii assumed 
the preservation of the Basilica Aemilia as a family obligation. 
Time after time the structure was restored by members of the 
gens and, as examination of the numerous passages collected 
by Gilbert x will show, each restorer was actuated by a sense of 
duty to care for the family memorial. In the reign of Tiberius 
the point of view remained unchanged. Tiberius, like Augus- 
tus, looked first to the noted families of the state to restore the 
monuments with which their names had been for years associ- 
ated. Note the reason assigned by the emperor for personally 
undertaking the restoration of the Theatre of Pompey (Ann. 
3, 72, quod nemo e familia restaur ando svfficeret). 

In rebuilding the Portico of Octavius, Augustus was acting 
for once not alone as the imperial restorer, the adopted son of a 
Julius, but as a member of that Octavian family, gens Velitris 
praeeipua olim? to which tradition assigned at least an honor- 
able place in the development of the city from the time of the 
Kings. 2 Augustus had no reason to blush for his ancestry. 
So he retained on the Portico the name of the founder out of 
deference to the gens to which he had belonged. In conso- 
nance with the sentiment which we have seen was elsewhere 
active, he regarded the building as a family monument. In 
this especial case motives, which were not always present, in- 
duced Augustus to keep the name of the builder on a new 
edifice. His procedure stands by itself, and does not affect 
our estimate of his policy as a whole. 

It is self-evident that the desirable test to which to subject 
such information about imperial methods of inscription as can 
be gleaned from literary sources, lies in the inscriptions them- 
selves. With the later emperors study of the stones is often 
very fruitful. We shall see that the inscriptions furnish testi- 
mony concerning the policy of Hadrian which corrects effectu- 
ally the literary version of his procedure. In the case of 

i Gilbert, Topographie, vol. 3, pp. 213-214, n. 1 ; p. 221 and n. 3. Cf. also 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, vol. 1, p. 983. 
2 Suet. Aug. 1, 2. 
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Augustus there is, as we should expect, a dearth of epigraphic 
material almost complete. It is fortunate that our literary 
sources are reciprocally supplementary and interpretative, so 
that the paucity of inscriptions recording restorations carried 
out by Augustus is not a fatal deficiency: C.I.L. VI, 878, 

[imp.'] CAESAR DIVI P. AVGVSTVS PONT. MAX. EX S. C. 

refecit, from the arch of the approach to the Pons Aemilius 
is not apposite, since we cannot tell the extent of the repairs 
which Augustus here commemorated. Ibid. VI, 1244, imp. 

CAESAR DIVI IVLI F. AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX MAXIMVS COS. 

xii . . . rivos aqvarvm omnivm refecit is also inappli- 
cable. The references in literature which treat of the policy 
of Augustus are founded upon his practice in restoring temples 
and buildings of a character more monumental than were 
bridges and aqueducts with their primarily utilitarian aims. 
The only other inscription which has any bearing is C.I.L. 
VI, 31060, to which I have referred. The inscription, which 
reads, [imp. (7]aes divi f [aedem TO']cTORiA[e refecit], is 
quoted by Gardthausen x as epigraphic confirmation of the 
restoration of shrines in which Augustus was engaged in his 
sixth consulship. The illustration is not a happy one. The 
inscription was patched together by Professor Lanciani from 
the two fragments aes divi f and ctoria, which were found, 
according to Bianchini's report, in the year 1775, on the west 
slope of the Palatine, just below the peperino temple of doubt- 
ful identity. 2 For obvious reasons I must refrain from taking 
sides in the war which the Titans of Roman topography have 
waged concerning the name of the shrine, as well as concern- 
ing the bearing which the provenience of the fragments may 
have on the location of the Temple of Victory. The inscrip- 
tion itself, and the propriety of utilizing it to prove that 
Augustus restored the Palatine Temple of Victory, I wish to 
discuss in the light of what we have learned about the methods 
of Augustus as a restorer. 

1 Augustus und seine Zelt, vol. 2, p. 567, n. 6. 

2 Htilsen, Rom. Mitt. X (1895), pp. 23-24, and footnotes. 
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Professor Lanciani 1 assumed that the two fragments tran- 
scribed above had been originally parts of the same titulus. 
By his reconstruction of the inscription he was persuaded that 
he had shown that the Palatine Temple of Victory, about 
which sources are silent after the year 193 B.C., had under- 
gone a restoration at the hands of Augustus. We learn noth- 
ing elsewhere about any such restoration. Lanciani's hypothesis 
has not won general approval, although he has, I believe, never 
seen reason to recant. His last published utterance on the 
subject which I have been able to find occurs in the Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome, p. 125. Here he repeats the 
view formerly expressed. Gilbert {Top. vol. 3, p. 428, n. 4) 
seems tacitly to favor Lanciani's theory. 2 On the other hand, 
Hiilsen has rejected the proposal of the Italian scholar, but 
merely on the ground that the words of Bianchini imply that 
the fragments were entirely separate. True it is that this is 
the impression which Bianchini's accounts, Italian and Latin, 
convey to the casual reader. The letters aes divi P alone are 
described as being on the epistyle; the fragments containing 
the reference to Victoria seem to be distinguished as belonging 
to another inscription. Richter, who disagrees with Hiilsen as 
to the location of the shrine of Victory, concurs in repudiating 
the possibility of an Augustan restoration of the temple, 3 with- 
out, however, combating Lanciani. 

Now, inasmuch as there is evidently chance for difference of 
opinion as to what Bianchini meant, some more cogent argu- 
ment than subjective inference based on verbal interpretation 
is desirable if a quietus is to be placed on Lanciani's view. 
Our study of the procedure of Augustus in inscribing his name 
on his buildings has put at our disposal a new and, I think, a 
convincing reason for declaring against Lanciani, and for view- 

i Bull. Com. XI (1883), pp. 206-212. 

2 " Zwei Inschriftenreste . . . welche . . . leicht zu der Weihinschrift sich 
erganzen lassen Imp. Caesar divi f. aedem Victoriae refec." The text of Bian- 
chini is too long to quote here. It is easily accessible in Hulsen's article already 
referred to. 

3 Top. 2d ed. p. 138. 
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ing askance his inscription, countenanced by the Corpus though 
it is. At all events Hiilsen's negative position is more firmly 
established, as I shall proceed to show. 

If the Palatine Temple of Victory was actually one of the 
shrines on which Augustus expended architectural improve- 
ments, his operations involved repairs simply, not rebuilding. 
For, if the Princeps had rebuilt the shrine, it must have been 
mentioned in the Monumentum Ancyranum in the list of those 
edifices which he had built anew. The aedes Victoriae in Palatio 
is not mentioned here. Hence it was one of the two and eighty 
temples which Augustus undertook to restore in his sixth 
consulship (Mon. Aney. 17-18), assuming for the sake of demon- 
stration that Augustus did actually restore the shrine. How- 
ever, we have seen that on these shrines the emperor kept the 
name of the original builder. Therefore no such inscription as 
Caesar divi f. aedem Victoriae refeeit would have been placed 
on the epistyle of the temple; the original inscription of L. 
Postumius, the founder, would have been preserved (cf. Livy, 
10, 33). Thus the manufactured titulus is at odds with the 
facts of Augustan usage as we have discovered them, and can- 
not be approved. 

With the inscription falls the hypothesis supported by it. 
All idea of connecting the inscription with the shrine and using 
it as a proof of restoration by Augustus must be given up at 
once and for all, unless one choose to intrench oneself in the 
assumption that the Princeps, without visible or logical cause, 
here departed from his usual policy. Such a view, however, 
the impartial reader would scarcely sustain in face of the con- 
vincing unanimity with which available sources point to the 
opposite conclusion. C.I.L. VI, 31060, therefore, unless I 
have gone far afield in my interpretation of the data which 
deal with the procedure of Augustus, is open to revision. The 
two fragments cannot be joined with a refeeit, even if, as seems 
doubtful, they are to be welded at all. 
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II. HADRIAN 

The nineteenth chapter of the Life of Hadrian, which is 
ascribed to Spartianus, has been a locus olassicus for citation 
ever since the discovery was made that the Pantheon in its 
present form is the work of Hadrian, and that, as Lanciani 
has aptly put it, "the inscription of Agrippa is historically 
and artistically misleading." In the ninth section the biog- 
rapher informs us that, except in the case of the Temple of 
Trajan, Hadrian never inscribed his own name on any of his 
numerous buildings. This sentence was evidently intended as 
a broad characterization of the policy of Hadrian. The word- 
ing of the passage does not provide for any exception but the 
one : " cum opera ubique infinita fecisset, numquam ipse nisi 
in Traiani patris templo nomen suum scripsit." There follows 
a list of buildings which Hadrian restored at Rome. These 
are the Pantheon, the Saepta, the Basilica of Neptune, numerous 
shrines, the Forum of Augustus, and the Baths of Agrippa. The 
passage continues : " eaque omnia propriis auctorum 1 nominibus 
consecravit." 

As an explanation of the retention of the name of Agrippa 
on the Pantheon, this passage is entirely applicable; as a de- 
scription of the policy of Hadrian, it is untrustworthy. It is 
somewhat surprising that our handbooks of Roman topography 
have followed without question the biographer's authority, and 
have thereby fallen into inaccuracy of statement. 2 A moment's 
thought will show that the account in its literal wording exag- 
gerates wofully, and that the scope of the reference must be 
modified if one is seeking to define precisely the limits of 

1 So Peter; et iterurn, Petschenig in PMlol. LII (1894), p. 348. 

2 Lanciani, Buins and Excavations, p. 478: "Hadrian never inscribed his 
name on the monuments which he designed and raised, with the exception 
only of the temple which he dedicated to Trajan." Richter, Top. 2 p. 238 : 
" Wir wissen dass Hadrian niemals auf die von ihm errichteten Bauten den 
eigenen Namen setzte." Platner, Top. p. 338: " That . emperor [Hadrian] 
never inscribed his own name on monuments which he restored (sic), but 
always the name of the original builder, with but one exception." 
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Hadrian's policy. We cannot take seriously the report of the 
Vita, according to which, if accepted verbatim, Hadrian never 
(numquam') inscribed his name on any building anywhere. Are 
the inscriptions that have come down to us from the buildings 
of Hadrian all forgeries? Or are we to force the meaning of 
the words ipse . . . nomen suum scripsit, as does a writer 1 who 
has recently treated this passage, and infer that, whenever 
Hadrian's name is found to be connected with a building, we 
are to recognize the influence of some external agency which 
acted without the authorization of the emperor ? The former 
alternative is an absurdity. For the latter explanation I hope 
to substitute a theory of my own, which, in my opinion, meets 
the difficulties of the passage, and keeps within the bounds of 
probability in rendering the Latin of the biographer. Our 
first task is to reconstruct the policy of Hadrian, on the basis 
of such facts of his usage as we can fix with certainty. 

The biographer, as we have seen, first sums up Hadrian's 
policy in general. We are assured that Hadrian habitually 
rejected the right of inscription on his buildings, with one 
exception. No distinction is here made between new edifices 
and old ones that the emperor restored. But in the next 
sentence we find specific illustration of his policy, derived 
from buildings which he restored at Rome. Now it goes 
without saying that Hadrian, like the ordinary builder, regu- 
larly put his name on his new buildings. Even the biogra- 
pher, careless of his sweeping statement, speaks of the Pons 
Aelius and the aqueducts which Hadrian built in his own 
name. Certainly aqueducts cannot be separated from opera; 2 
and the guess of Schulz that Hadrian himself may not have 

1 Otto Schulz, Leben des Kaisers Hadrian, Leipsic, 1904, pp. 92-93. Schulz 
treats the contradictions contained in 19, 9; 19, 11 ; and 20, 5; and rightly, I 
think, puts the burden of responsibility for some of the inconsistencies upon the 
shoulders of the compiler of the Vita. I do not, however, as will be clear subse- 
quently, agree with his interpretation of the words numquam ipse nisi in Traiani 
patris templo nomen suum scripsit. 

2 Cf. Vit. Ant. Pii, 8, where an aqueduct is included among the "opera" of 
the emperor. 
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applied his name to the bridge has little probability. Is it, 
then, possible that in his restorations Hadrian uniformly re- 
nounced the right of inscription, and that knowledge of this 
fact inspired the generalization of the biographer ? 

We know that in the case of the Pantheon the biographer 
tells the truth; therefore it is reasonable to accept his report 
as reliable for the three other buildings of Agrippa named in 
the passage. It is well-nigh a foregone conclusion that Hadrian 
retained the original inscription on the Saepta, the Basilica, 
and the Baths. As for the Forum of Augustus, we can but 
say that it is likely that the same respect would be paid to the 
memory of Augustus as was shown to his son-in-law. It is 
logical, as will hereafter appear, to premise consistency of action 
on the part of Hadrian in restoring some few of the great monu- 
ments of the city. We have accounted now for all the items in 
the list of the buildings restored at Rome, except sacras aedes 
plurimas. May we safely attribute to Hadrian a policy so 
extended as to include not only the famous buildings of his 
predecessors, but also shrines and secular edifices of lesser 
note ? 

If we turn to the inscriptions, we shall speedily learn that 
there can be no talk of a method invariably pursued by the 
emperor, either at Rome or outside of the Capitol. It must 
not be taken for granted that inscriptions of Hadrian relating 
to restorations are few and far between. On the contrary, 
such tituli are unusually numerous, and outnumber those of 
all other individual emperors, with the exception of Severus 
and Caracalla. 1 

From the City come two undoubted examples: C.I.L. VI, 

976, . . . HADRIANVS . . . AVGVRATO[n'wm] DILAPS A SOLO 

VK[cunia sua restitu]\T; 981, \B.adrianu$~\ . . . vbtvstate . . . 
[corruptas stata']oNES vrbis restitvit. VI, 979, . . . [Hadria- 
nws] . . . has aedes incendio [comumptas restituit], records 
a probable restoration of Hadrian. These examples are suffi- 

1 For evident reasons I have not taken miliaria into consideration. 
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cient to show that we must be cautious in stretching the report 
of the biographer to cover all the buildings which Hadrian 
restored at Rome. 

The inscriptions whose provenience lies outside of the City 
indicate as well that Hadrian was frequently willing to have a 
restoration commemorated in the orthodox fashion. The list 
that follows scarcely harmonizes with the assertion of the Vita, 
20, 4, that Hadrian " did not care for inscriptions on public 
works." 

C.I.L. II, 478 (a possible instance), trAia[wws Hadrianus] 
. . . CVNEv[m et p]nos[caenium theatri iV]cendio [consumpta 
restituit] ; IX, 5294, . . . hadrianvs . . . mvnificentia sva 
templvm deae cvprae restitvit; IX, 5681, . . . [Hadria- 
nus] . . . aqvaedvctvm ve[^s£]ate conla[jpsmto] PECVNIA 
sv[a] cingvla [nis] west [ituit] ; X, 4574, . . . [iTaJDRiANVS 
[aedem <?wJ]vlterinis [?war]MORiBVS exornavit pecvnia 
sva; X, 5649, . . . [_ffa]DRiANv[s] . . . |>^]vstat|>] dila- 
psas pecvnia [sua res]TiTViT ; X, 6652, . . . [2V<m']anvs 
[Hadrianus] . . . [«]edem . . . [v<?]tvstate corrvptam 
restitvit; XIV, 2216, . . . TRAIANVS [Hadrianus] . . . 
[fanum quod PhraatisQ') regis regu]u parthorvm pil. 
arsacides [fecerat vetustate collaps^VM restitvit. This 
last inscription, Henzen's restoration of which is practically 
certain, is the only case in which Hadrian joins allusion to 
the original builder with mention of his own repairs. 

It is therefore evident that the prevalent notion of the policy 
of Hadrian, which has been founded solely on the words of his 
biographer, is in need of revision. The facts of Hadrian's 
usage, as I conceive them, are as follows: In reconstructing 
several famous and conspicuous monuments the emperor actu- 
ally kept the name of the original builder and passed over his 
own repairs in silence. In so doing he acted with a chivalrous 
regard for the memory of the founder that matched or even 
surpassed the respectful attitude of Augustus. The Pantheon 
of Hadrian was essentially a new building. At the most 
Agrippa's edifice furnished a few fragments for the vestibule. 
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Measured by Augustan standards, Hadrian would have been 
justified in assuming sole right of inscription. So remarkable, 
therefore, was his conduct in this, and in a few other cases, 
that it colored subsequent description of his policy, and gave 
rise to the extravagant generalization such as the report of 
Spartianus, whencesoever it came. It is the duty of the inves- 
tigator of sources to place upon the culprit shoulders the blame 
for magnifying into an assertion of all but universal applica- 
tion in respect to content, a City tradition, traceable to data 
founded on a few notable local instances. Schulz x is inclined 
to descry here the trail of his Theodosian compiler, because he 
believes that the hypothetical author from whose pen comes all 
that is good historically in the Life of Hadrian would not have 
bungled so. Lavish use of the superlative and the unqualified, 
soaring structures of deduction reared on frail foundations of 
fact, are characteristics of the methods of the compilers of the 
Historia Augusta. I shall linger over the question only long 
enough to point out that in the Life of Septimus Severus (23), 
also assigned to one Aelius Spartianus, there is a precisely 
analogous case of exaggeration on the same theme. 2 One may 
fairly query whether there is not distinguishable in both pas- 
sages the hand of the same epitomist, call him Spartianus, or 
call him X. However this may be, we have discerned the 
limits which Hadrian set for retaining the name of the original 
builder. Except in the cases specified, he commemorated his 
restorations with greater freedom than did some emperors who 
are not credited with a dislike of titular fame. In the light of 
what we have just learned, I fancy that it is apparent how futile 
would be the attempt to reconcile the facts of Hadrian's policy 
with the biographer's version thereof along the lines suggested 
by Schulz. This scholar proposes to lay the emphasis of the 
sentence so often referred to upon ipse and suum, and to draw 
the conclusion that when the name of Hadrian was placed upon 

1 Op. eit. p. 92 and n. 275. 

2 Dio Cassius, 76, 16, 3, reports the policy of Severus correctly, as inscriptions 
show ; cf. ' The Attitude of* Dio Cassius toward Epigraphic Sources,' p. 140. 
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his works, as on the Pons Aelius, for example, the inscription 
was unauthorized by the emperor. 

The possibility of this interpretation of the sentence had 
occurred to me before the work of Schulz came into my posses- 
sion, but I had rejected this solution of the difficulty immedi- 
ately. Further reflection has confirmed my opinion. 

If the Ponte S. Angelo were an unique case, we might with 
some justification assume that the name of the emperor had 
been placed on the bridge in spite of his declared wishes. 
However, it would require a lively imagination to conjure up 
a similar condition of affairs for every building inscription of 
Hadrian that has come down to us. The fame of the emperor 
must, indeed, have been in the hands of his friends ! What of 
the aqueducts which the Vita, 20, 5, reports bore his name ? 1 
Here Schulz confesses that the compiler is certainly responsible 
for the confusion. There is no other view to take of the matter. 
In the Latin of the biographer, therefore, ipse does not imply 
that others did for Hadrian on their own initiative what he 
would not do for himself. No such strong contrast exists. 
The biographer means to say about Hadrian that which he 
says about Severus, 2 in slightly different words, namely, that 
the emperor did not inscribe his own name on his buildings but 
the name of the actual builder or founder. The stress of the 
sentence falls upon suum alone. Ipse, here, is not intensive, 
but approaches the freer personal use found so frequently in 
Latin of the third and fourth centuries after Christ. 3 How far 
from the truth the statement of the biographer is we have 
proved. The fault lies not in his Latin alone, but in his 
methods and in his information. 

What was the motive that led Hadrian to vary his policy ? 
Why did he keep the name of the founder on a few buildings 
and not on all ? He must have had some reason for thus dis- 

1 C.I.L. XIV, 2797, furnishes an example. 

2 " Aedes publicas . . . instauravit nusquam prope suo nomine adscripto." 

» Cf. Keisig, Vorlesungen, n. 369 end ; C. L. Meader, The Latin Pronouns, 
New York, 1901, pp. 184 ff. 
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criminating. The explanation of his conduct is, I believe, to 
be deduced from the biographer, 20, 3. By good fortune, it is 
not the compiler whose authority we have to trust, but Marius 
Maximus. The quotation is to the effect that Hadrian was by 
nature harsh and unfeeling, and for this reason he took care to 
exhibit in many instances a scrupulous regard for duty, because 
he was haunted by the fear of meeting a violent end, as had 
Domitian before him. 1 The fate of Domitian, let us note, was 
the bete noire of Hadrian, who therefore sought, whenever it 
was feasible, to institute in his own favor a comparison of his 
acts and temper with those of his well-hated predecessor. 

Now at least one, probably more, of the buildings of Agrippa 
which Hadrian restored had been included in the extensive 
campaign of rebuilding and renovation in which Domitian 
engaged, 2 as a result of the fire of Titus. The Pantheon is 
explicitly mentioned in the lists of Domitian's buildings. 3 
We are not directly informed concerning the other three 
buildings, yet since we hear that they were in use during 
the reign of Domitian, it is probable, if not certain, in every 
case that this emperor restored them. 4 Even though Titus 
may have begun the repairs, he could scarcely have lived to see 
their completion. 

Domitian adopted a characteristic policy in connection with 
the inscriptions which he placed on the buildings which he 
restored. The " dominus et deus " of the Roman world had to 

1 " Marius Maximus dicit eum natura crudelem fuisse et idcirco multa pie 
fecisse quod timeret ne sibi idem quod Domitiano accidit, eveniret." 

2 Suetonius, Domit. 5. 

3 Chronog. 159 (see Urlichs, Codex urbis Bomae Top. p. 189); Eutropius, 
7, 23). 

4 There is a general agreement as to the Saepta ; cf. Gilbert, op. eit. vol. 3, 
p. 175, n. 3 ; Richter, Top. p. 231 ; Platner, op. eit. p. 364. The structure is 
mentioned by Martial ; of. Gilbert, loc. eit. The same argument applies to the 
Baths and to the Basilica ; cf. Martial, 3, 20, 15 ; 36, 6 ; 3, 20, 11 ; Gilbert, op. 
eit. vol. 3, p. 247, n. 2 ; 293, n. 1 ; Richter, op. eit. pp. 240, 242 ; Platner, 
op. eit. p. 367. It is not necessary for me to insist upon extreme conclusions 
touching the restoration of these buildings, since my subsequent argument is 
quite as cogent if one prefer to take only the restoration of the Pantheon for 
granted. 
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take precedence over the founder, whoever he was. Our knowl- 
edge of Domitian's procedure is based upon Suetonius alone 
(Domit. 5), and verification by inscription is impossible. How- 
ever, Suetonius had a boyish recollection of Domitian's reign 
(JDomit. 12). Even if we grant the possibility of an epitomist's 
overstatement in the words " omnia [opera restituit] sub titulo 
tantum suo ac sine ulla pristini auctoris memoria," we have 
still a true report of the predominant usage of the emperor. 

Domitian, therefore, in all probability neglected to replace on 
the Pantheon, and on the other buildings of Agrippa which he 
may have restored, the name of the man whose memory had been 
so long enshrined in these great monuments. The tenure of the 
interloping tituli was doubtless ended by the damnatio memoriae 
decreed by the senate (JDomit. 23). Yet the evil that men do 
lives after them. Many men of the time of Hadrian could 
recall Domitian's arrogant intrusion of his name on buildings. 
Therefore Hadrian's policy would have considerable force as 
an object lesson. By preserving on the buildings of Agrippa 
the name of the founder, Hadrian administered a rebuke to the 
self-lauding practice of Domitian. His own conduct was thus 
made to appear to great advantage, precisely his aim. 

Actuated by the same wish, he took care to show a pious 
regard for the memory of the founder in some other instances, 
e.g. the Forum of Augustus, where his act would secure for him 
the credit of being, in contrast to Domitian, a magnanimous 
restorer. This view, cynical though it may appear, offers a 
satisfactory explanation of the variation in policy to which the 
inscriptions bear unimpeachable testimony. Furthermore it 
accounts for the spectacle of an emperor into whose make-up 
modesty did not enter largely, who was moved by desire for 
personal aggrandizement to leave a trail of Hadrianopolises 
behind him in his travels, refraining from exercising on certain 
buildings his legitimate rights of inscription. Judged by the 
ordinary standards, he could not have been criticised if he had 
inscribed his name alone on the new Pantheon. At any rate 
he might have anticipated Severus and Caracalla, and combined 
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mention of his restoration with a reference to Agrippa as the 
founder, just as on the shrine at Nemi he kept the name of 
Arsacides. But policy, not propriety, dictated Hadrian's course. 

Inasmuch as architectural indications seem to have left the 
opinions of the experts divided as to the origin of the inscrip- 
tion of Agrippa now seen on the Pantheon, may the literary 
evidence not be granted the balance of power ? If so, the 
results which our combination of data has yielded take on an 
added value. According to the books, the original inscription 
of Agrippa cannot have survived the restoration which the 
Pantheon underwent at the hands of Domitian. To recapitu- 
late, point by point, we know that the Pantheon was damaged 
by fire, and was restored by Domitian. We are told on the 
authority of an eye-witness that it was the ruling policy of 
Domitian to place his name only upon such buildings as he 
restored. We could wish that Suetonius had mentioned the 
Pantheon specifically, as well as the Capitol. However, the 
general nature of his allusion is offset by the nexus that we 
have established between the policies of Domitian and Hadrian. 
If we have read Hadrian's behavior aright, the homage which 
he paid to Agrippa was inspired by the fact that Domitian had 
pursued a course diametrically opposite. 

Domitian's inscription was presumably mutilated or obliter- 
ated after his death. Whether the senate restored the name 
of Agrippa, it would be idle to try to decide. At all events 
the present inscription is not the "artist's proof." There is 
little or no doubt that the letters, with their original bronze 
incrustation, date back to Hadrian's restoration, and no farther. 

If the inscription is Hadrian's work, the blocks upon which 
it is engraved were presumably hewn out of the rough for his 
building. This is plausible when one recalls the alternate scari- 
fication and incision to which pieces surviving from Agrippa's 
Pantheon must needs have been subjected before their surfaces 
could have received Hadrian's bronze letters. 

Duane Reed Stuart. 

Princeton University. 



